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BROWN JUG SET 
Hand-made Dorchester Pottery 
A traditional New England drink 
brewed since Revolutionary days 
steaming hot 
BROWN JUG SET 


fragrantly spiced 
most delicious 


Packed to ship as gift. $3.75 

. Prepaid east of Miss., 20c extra elsewhere in U.S 
Jug capacity about 24 oz., mugs 4 oz 

HALF-GALLONS tere HOLIDAYS 
press collect in U.S 

QUARTS (per. case a 1 
collect in U. A 

TODDY y wg Gs 
in U.S. 


$1.50, ex 
$7.50, 


doz.) express 


$5.00 per dozen, express collect 


"se nd check or money order to 


FRANCES HALL PERRINS 
Old Homestead Orchards © Est. 1846 © Westford, Mass. 








PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Realty Service in the Monadnock 
Region “Since 1920." Choice Country Estates. 
Vacation and Income Farms. Year Around and 
Summer Homes. 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 











fditorial 


No OTHER MONTH in New England 
is quite like October, for it is summer going 
out with all banners flying, a triumphal 
passing. The slow fire spreads from the 
blazing mabtles to the gold of the birches 
on our high slopes. The threat of winter is 
not yet upon the land, but rather a sense of 
awakening from the sultry bondage of sum- 
mer, — and the Red Gods call. The smell 
of burning leaves in the still dusk, the bells 
of night wandering cattle, brittle limbs on 
enormous moons, mists aglow in the valleys 
these and a hundred such will always be 
New England October. And to them even 
the dullest heart must make some answer. But 
the heart answers, too, to something deeper 
than these. 

Somehow at this season it is easier for us 
put aside our feuds 
and walk in spirit with all fellow men. For 
we, too, are part of the infinite wisdom that 
patterns the seasons — winter and spring, 
the discordant summer, the temberate fall. 
This fall, hope for peace in a better world 
at last, have some meaning and 
Its symbol and promise is on all 
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Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

I read with interest your article on Storm 
Over Monadnock and thought you might be 
interested in the enclosed sticker that has been 
printed by the people of Swanzey, New Hamp- 
shire, in connection with the Honey Hill Dam 
Site, which is one of the flood control projects 
under consideration in New Hampshire. This 
would seem to eloquently express the unalter- 
able opposition of the people of Swanzey to 
this dam site. MCB, Worcester, Mass. 

The legend on the sticker: Honey Hit Not 
BY A Dam Sire. — Ep. 


Dear Yankee: 

My purse was as lean as that YANKEE was last 
month, but it was a GooD YANKEE whole- 
some as a Golden Russet. With care we’ll soon 
fatten it up again as we discover that there are 
quite a few of us Yankees left. 

LGL, Avon, Conn. 


Dear Yankee: 

I never heard of your magazine until just 
this minute when I opened my CurisTIAN 
Science Monrror. I could not imagine a maga- 
zine coming out of little Dublin, N. H. Last 
summer I went east on business and drove to 
Dublin. I was charmed, and if I had had a car, 
I'd have driven every day to that beautiful 
little Switzerland-like town. 

WGM, Denver, Colorado 


Dear Yankee: 

YANKEE was forwarded to me here; I was 
delighted to receive it again. The nurses in the 
Barracks enjoyed reading my copy. 

GAW, Major, Army Nurse Corps 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

Without doubt the two major events of 1945 
are the war’s end and the resumption of pub- 
lication of YANKEE. 

By the way, what is a Yankee? I hear people 
around Philadelphia spoken of as Yankees. But 
I believe that to be a genuine Yankee one must 
be born somewhere in the New England states, 
at least 150 miles distant from New York City. 
Said person must have lived there until he 
knew there was no place on earth like New 
England. 

Hurrah for YANKEE! 

EIP, Abrighton, Pa. 
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THERE is never food enough 
everywhere — and always 


too much of it somewhere. 


problem 


Yet even if all the grains 
and the meats of the world 
were fairly apportioned, 
there is not nearly enough 
to provide a normal health 
diet to each human. As long as this is the 
case we may expect unrest, injustice, starva- 
tion, greed, wars. In our generation we may 
go far toward the goal of a world wisely and 
sufficiently fed, but we can scarcely look for 
the full solution of the problem. For food is 
the very root of the world’s ills, and blessings. 

Even with our present experience of 
shortages and rationing, most of us in the 
United States are still fed with a silver spoon 

and the large majority of us have nothing 
much but misconceptions about food and its 
sources. We earn our daily bread, but we do 
not /iterally earn it, in the sense that our day’s 
toil is aimed at the finding of food, the actual 
fending off of starvation. Yet so it is for 
countless millions in the world we share. At 
the same time, this land of ours, this food 
Utopia of the world, does not nourish all its 
citizens equally. (Our military physical ex- 
aminations show this but too clearly.) With 
our record of crops ploughed under, payment 
to our farmers for not raising hogs and grain, 
all the immediately expedient and erratic 
blotches on our agricultural record (before 
the war), we assured some starvation or at 
least undernourishment in a land of plenty. 

And the most skillful handling of the 
problem of food for all equally everywhere, 
may never quite succeed, for the problem is 
hydra headed. It is a far cry from a pioneer 
who simply finds his own food to a social 
structure that is built not alone upon the 
supplier of food but the blind motths of a 
vast world industrial system. Yet it is surely 
true that if we are to maintain ourselves as 
a first rate nation, we must not only balance 
our food accounts at home but with all the 
world as well. We must foresightedly sup- 
port the abundance of our own great farming 
belts and our millions of industrial workers, 
as well as supply corn, lard — or whatever 
we are especially blessed with the raising of 
- to other lands that will always lack these, 
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Cheap Food—A Design For War? 


your opinions on this problem 
vital to civilization? 


What is the solution to our food or the means to raise them. 
and the world’s? 
Shall we continue to seek cheap 
food in the interests of industrial 


expansion at home? What are 


The delicate and compli- 
cated balance between indus- 
trialism and farm production 
is interpreted by Mr. Arthur 
Moore in his recent book, 
“The Farmer and the Rest 
of Us.”” Mr. Moore is not 
the only writer to expound the philosophy of 
farming, naturally but, so far as we know, 
he is the first to give a comprehensive philoso- 
phy of farming in an industrial society 

What he has to say on the subject of two 
definite trends in United States and world 
food policy 


other 


each trend antagonistic to the 
commands especial attention at this 
time. The possibilities of each in conflict are 
dynamite to world-peace. The first trend: 
the notion that we should accept cheap food 
from abroad or South America in the inter- 
ests of our industrial expansion. The second 
trend: the industrialization of the backward 
areas of the world. To quote Mr. Moore, 
“The cheap food policy is bad for the farmers 
and is a boomerang on industry” as “it 
reduces the capacity of farmers to buy indus- 
trial products.” Che tendency for back- 
ward areas of the world to become indus- 
trialized “‘is the fundamental trend of our 
time, one whose significance, if understood, 
would dispel the alluring dream of cheap 
food imported to reduce industrial costs.” 
And just what that significance is, he points 
up with this paragraph on the late Russian- 
German struggle: 

““Germany saw in the rise of Russian indus- 
try the death of her own ambitions. Not that 
Russian goods were in direct competition with 
German goods. But the Soviets, by indus- 
trializing, had slammed shut the doors of what 
had been the granary of Europe. Russians did 
not intend to supply Germany with cheap food 
while Germany established a world-wide in- 
dustrial empire; the Soviets needed all they 
could raise for their new generation of factory 
workers. It was the cutting off of Russian 
grain which made the German attack in- 
evitable. The master race had committed its 
future to imported food.” 

Whether we agree with Mr. Moore’s 
explanation, as a possible pattern for war 
this final paragraph invites the consideration 


(Continued on page 7) 











Sidney Lovett and the Wily Fox 


By PHILBROOK PAINE 


Here is another hilarious yarn about Nottingvale, the inimitable Mike Bowen and 
other characters you have chuckled over in the past. 





Since they grew up together in the fair 
village of Nottingvale, Oscar Stetson, presi- 
dent of the Die and Casting Works, and 
Sidney Lovett, president of the bank, have 
been arguing the habits of wild animals. It’s 
their hobby. Both have camps on Notting- 
vale Pond from which to study the creatures, 
and often their research holds the interest of 
the entire town. 

Now both of these gentlemen agree on 
civic affairs; both support the Nottingvale 
Promotional Commission, that unique one- 
man Chamber of Commerce presided over 
by the versatile Mike Bowen, and each heads 
up an important commercial enterprise. It’s 
only when they move out to their camps in 
August that their theories and deductions 
are put to the test. When this annual pil- 
grimage occurs, it sometimes happens that 
the better part of the month is spent on some 
minor aspect of one minor animal. And it 
cannot be related that these two venerable 
and prominent gentlemen carry on their 
hobby in the spirit of unselfish research. Far 
from it. Wagers have been exchanged at the 
end of August as a result of some disputed 
but until then unproved bit of animal lore. 

Take this year, for instance. Mr. Stetson 
arrived at his camp on the first day of August 
still smarting from a previous decision of the 
season before in which the speaking abilities 
of the common crow had been examined. As 
a result, Mr. Stetson had come to the pond 
armed with a plan. 

“Brother Lovett,” he observed casually 
one evening on his porch, “it appears to me 
that there is one phase in the lives of wild 
animals which we know nothing about.” 


4 


‘For instance?”’ asked the president of the 
bank doubtingly. 

‘Well, take the problem of fleas. What 
does man do when he comes into contact 
with the fleas? He goes to the drug store and 
he buys some powder and pretty soon he’s 
got rid of them. But the poor animal can’t 
do that. He just goes on scratching. . . . All 
except the fox, that is.” 

**All except what, Oscar?” 

**The fox,”’ he repeated solemnly. 

Instantly, Mr. Lovett sat up in his chair. 
“Why the fox?” 

“T thought of course you knew, Sidney. 
Foxes don’t have fleas. Almost any Boy Scout 
will tell you that. The point is, Sidney, how 
do they get rid of their fleas? As a question 
of some academic interest it might be worth 
your while to look into it — you being an 
authority on such things.” 

He leaned back in his chair and regarded 
his friend expectantly. 

The bank president likewise relaxed in his 
chair and feigned boredom. ‘Frankly, Os- 
car,” he admitted, “‘the project has some 
merit; and in a general way I do have some 
knowledge of the fox. If I had time. . . .” 

“IT merely mentioned it in passing,” said 
Stetson agreeably. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Lovett, profess- 
ing weariness, departed. But before he was 
out of sight, Mr. Stetson began to shake. He 
gagged. He wiped his eyes. Finally he just 
bent over and let out one tremendous guffaw. 

**That,” he chortled as soon as he had got 
his breath, “will keep Brother Lovett busy 
for the rest of this vacation. And the 
first person he’ll question is Jake Edgerly.” 
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Now Jake, in the summer, leads a kind of 
Thoreauan existence in a shack out at the 
Pond fishing a little, but depending mainly 
on the beneficence of his neighbors; and 
during the cold months he holes up snugly at 
the County Farm. It is a way of life that has 
its advantages, and in Jake’s case one of 
these is an inexhaustible knowledge of wild 
animals. 

Well, Mr. Stetson had already made his 
arrangements with Mr. Edgerly. With the 
assistance of a five dollar bill and a good deal 
of merriment these had reached an 
agreement. And it was made just in time, 
too, for as Stetson had predicted, Mr. Lovett 
was pounding on Jake’s door bright and early 
on the morning following the discussion on 
the porch. 

“You seen Stetson?” the bank president 
demanded when they were seated within. 

“Nope. I was wondering yesterday what 
had become of him. Hasn’t been sick, has 
he?” 

Lovett looked relieved. ““Oh, no; nothing 
like that.’’ Then he lowered his voice. ““To 
be quite frank, Jake, I’ve come for some in- 
formation. Don’t breathe a word about this, 
understand; especially to Mr. Stetson. Now, 
Jake, you know animals. . . .”” He quickly 
outlined his problem. 

Jake nodded understandingly and made 
himself look like a wise, old owl. Then he 
told Mr. Lovett what he wanted to know. 

“Came right down to the water, he did, 
last night, a red fox with a big, bushy tail.” 

“Tell me more,” commanded the bank 
president, his eyes bright with anticipation. 

So Jake went on, and by the time he had 
finished, Mr. Lovett was rocking back and 
forth in triumph. 

““That’s good enough for me,”’ he declared. 

From the shore, Mr. Stetson watched him 
tie up his boat and go to his camp. He rubbed 
his hands in glee, ““Swallowed it whole, I'll 
bet.” And those were almost precisely the 
words that Jake used when Stetson called 
around at his shack later on. 

But while this visit was going on, some- 
thing unforeseen was taking place over at 
the office of the Nottingvale Promotional 
Commission. Mr. Lovett was conferring with 
Mike Bowen. Besides acting as a one-man 
Chamber of Commerce, Mike likewise is 
interested in getting as much publicity for 
the town as possible, into the big city papers. 


two 
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“Amazing,” he told Lovett. “It should 
make a fine story for the Sunday Herald. Now 
you say this fox came right down by your 
camp?” 

And Mr. Lovett, who in all of his thirty- 
two years of banking had never done a dis- 
honest deed or spoken a fraudulent word, 
leaned back comfortably and described how 
he had witnessed the intriguing process of a 
fox ridding himself of fleas. And that after- 
noon, Mike wrote the story and sent it down 
to the Herald. 

During the rest of the week only once did 
Stetson prod his friend with a reminder. 

“Thought any more about what I was 
telling you the other night, Sidney?” 

“Only in a general way,” replied Lovett 
nonchalantly. “‘A little preliminary study, 
you might say.” 

Under his breath, Stetson said wonder- 
ingly, ““Now what the devil is the old scoun- 
drel up to? 
nothing.” 

Several rowed over to Jake’s 
camp to ascertain whether Lovett had had 
any further conversation. When he learned 
to the contrary, his curiosity became almost 
more than he could bear. By the end of the 
week he was completely mystified. On Sun- 
day morning he was about to admit that his 
plan had gone astray when his eye caught 


He’s not keeping mum for 


times he 


sight of something in the paper. 

“Holy smoke!”’ he exclaimed. For there 
staring at him in bold type was the tale Jake 
and he had Mr. 
benefit. 


concocted for Lovett’s 


Fox Has CLever Trick to Rip Ser or FLeas 


Nottingvale, N. H., Aug. 10 That the 
wily fox has a special trick of ridding himself of 
fleas was clearly demonstrated to Sidney Lov- 
ett, president of the Nottingvale Bank here to- 
day. 

Lovett was seated on the porch of his camp 
at the Nottingvale Pond when he noticed a fox 
standing on the beach. According to Lovett, 
the fox pulled a mouthful of hair out of his pelt 
and then, holding it securely in his mouth, 
backed very slowly into the water until only 
the tip of his nose and the tuft of hair were 
showing. After five minutes the fox tossed away 
the hair and came out of the water. For a mo- 
ment, Lovett says, the fox gazed at the tuft of 
hair floating on the pond; then waving his paw 
in a gesture of farewell, he turned back into the 
woods, 











Curious, Lovett rowed out in his boat and 
examined the hair. On it, he declared were a 
thousand fleas. 

Lovett explained that he had known for some 
time that foxes got rid of their fleas that way, 
but this was the first time he had ever witnessed 
one in the act. The fox, knowing that the fleas 
don’t like water, backs slowly enough into the 
pond or stream so that the fleas crawl toward 
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his front end ahead of the water. When the fox 
is completely submerged, the fleas hop onto the 
tuft of hair and are left floating on the water. 

Lovett, who is considered an authority on 
wild life in this segtion, declared that the fox is 
the only creature he knows of that is clever 
enough to outwit his fleas. 


Stetson, chuckling with glee, got in his 
boat and started across the pond. When he 
got to Jake’s, he called him out and read it 
aloud. And as soon as they had got their 
breath back, Stetson rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. “The moment for exposing 
Mr. Lovett’s deceit will arrive in due course.” 

*“Mum’s the word,” agreed the sterling 
Mr. Edgerly. 

In fairness to the president of the bank, 
let it be said here that he never foresaw the 
far-reaching effects of his latest research. 
Nor was it designed to more than astonish 
his friend Mr. Stetson. Therefore, it was with 
considerable astonishment on his own part 
when he discovered, too late, the power of 
the written word. 

By mid-afternoon of that balmy summer’s 
day, the nature lovers of Nottingvale milled 
around the Lovett camp; they sat on his 
porch; they trampled his petunia beds; they 
asked an endless number of questions. But 
Mr. Lovett remained superbly happy. Will- 
ingly, he showed them where the fox had 
gone down to the water, where he had paused 
to wave farewell, and where he had trotted 
back into the woods. When night came, he 
almost believed the tale himself. 

It was Stetson’s turn to stroll over and 
offer his congratulations. 

“Fine piece of work, Sidney. A real con- 
tribution if I may say so, but tell me, Sidney, 
how often do you figure that a fox has to go 
down to the pond to rid himself of fleas? 
Given any thought to that?” 

Lovett thought for a moment. “Oh, I'd 
say about every two weeks, Oscar. Once a 
fortnight, I should judge.” 

“Very interesting,”? mused Stetson. 

Mr. Stetson did his work well. He went 
into the village and spread the word. The 
news travelled until Mike Bowen over at the 
Promotional Commission got excited and 
announced in the Herald “Lovett Expects 
Fox to Repeat on Saturday.” Through- 
out the village, people made their plans 
accordingly. 

And when Saturday came,’ it wasn’t the 
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skeptics and the downright unbelievers, 
curiously enough, who came out to the pond 
to see Mr. Lovett discredited; it was the na- 
ture lovers who still maintained faith in the 
printed word and in Mr. Lovett, president of 
their bank. They came to see the fox. 

They began to search out places of con- 
cealment. Some got under the porch, a few 
went into the house to set up their vigil at 
the windows, while the rest sat motionless on 
the porch or climbed into trees. And enjoy- 
ing it thoroughly was that master of deceit 
and genial host, Mr. Lovett. Only too well 
did he know that the fox wasn’t going to 
show up, but he cared little for that now, 
and to explain its failure to appear on the 
unexpected crowd would be natural enough. 
Wasn’t Mr. Stetson sitting over there on his 
porch full of envy and admiration? Mr. Lov- 
ett was filled with a feeling of triumph and 
generosity toward his old friend. He turned 
to go over and say a few words when sud- 
denly he stopped short. He thought he saw 
something. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. Then he gulped audibly and gave out 
a groan of despair. Seated together were Mr. 
Stetson and Mr. Edgerly. Every few seconds 
they would whack their knees and double up 
and then point to him. 

In an instant their diabolical intent be- 
came only too clear. He knew that he had 
been betrayed. Somehow or other through 
devious means, Stetson had engineered the 
whole scheme. And now he was trapped. He 
realized with a sickening feeling that there 
had never been any fox — even with Jake 
Edgerly. He turned his feet slowly toward 
his own porch where he collapsed brokenly 
into a chair, awaiting the awful moment 





CHEAP FOOD 
(Continued from page 3) 


of us all: “If we were deluded into seeking 
cheap food in South America we would face 
the slow growth of her own industry, in- 
creasing demands within her own territories 
for the food she raised, interference by her 
own manufactured goods in our designs, 
revolutions into which we would be drawn, 
and eventually war.” 

What do you think? 
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when the two at the other camp should ex- 
pose his dreadful secret. 

At that moment Stetson nudged his friend. 

**As a nature faker, Mr. Lovett is about to 
take his place among the immortals.” 

Then they started to get up to go over to 
the Lovett camp. 

Jake gave him a sudden tug on the sleeve. 

*‘Shhhhhh,” he hissed. 

Stetson turned in surprise. ““‘Why, Jake, 
what’s the ——?” 

“Right there!” gasped Jake weakly, 
pointing to the clearing between the two 
camps. “Look!” 

Stetson followed the direction of the 
pointed finger to the edge of the open space. 
Then he grabbed hold of Jake for support 
and his mouth dropped open. 

Trotting along smartly, his ears alert for 
possible ambush, was a fox with a large, furry 
tail. It went directly to the edge of the 
water, pausing only long enough to pull a 
mouthful of hair from its flank. Then hold- 
ing it in his teeth, the fox backed very 
slowly into the water until only the tip of his 
nose was showing. It stood thus for a few 
minutes while Stetson and Edgerly held their 
breath. Then it tossed away the fur, marched 
jauntily up the beach and shook itself. But 
before disappearing, it paused momentarily 
to wave its paw in a gesture of farewell to 
the hair that was floating on the pond, and 
then silently turned back into the woods and 
trotted out of sight. 
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It?s a Favorite 
theme of ours that New England is going 
back to the wilderness. Busy highways carry 
their thousands through areas of second 
growth forest and deserted farms where once 
were the wide fields and grazing lands of our 
forefathers. The other day we followed a 
moss-covered wall straight through an an- 
cient stand of hemlocks. We counted over 
190 annual growth rings on one saw stump. 

‘hat wall had once bounded fields. 

Old-timers in certain sections of New 
Hampshire will recall the time when deer 
were a seven days’ wonder, yet they are now 
so plentiful here as to be a serious menace to 
the fruit grower and the gardener. The 
story of the return of the deer can be told, 
too, for much of our other wildlife that need 
the forest for their natural increase. 

Whatever this picture may mean now, or 
eventually, to the balance of New England’s 
economy, we like the reality of it. A wilder- 
ness, even a small one, at your own back 
door is a comforting thing to-day. 


You May Take Away 

a lot from the farmer, but not his rural mail 
route. Not long ago “they” tried that up in 
Pikes Falls, Vermont. The citizens promptly 
banded together in a do-or-die committee, 
and the service was promptly restored. 


Wage Ceilings Are Nothing New 

as evidenced by the following entry from the 
Records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
dated August 23, 1630: “It was ordered, that 
carpenters, joyners, bricklayers, sawers, and 
thatchers shall not take aboue 2s aday, nor 
any man shall giue more vnder paine of Xs 
to taker and giuer; and that sawers shall not 
take aboue 4s 6d ye hundred for boards, att 
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6 scoore to the ,hundred, if they haue their 
wood felled & squared for them, & not aboue 
5s 6d if they fell & square their wood them- 
selves.” 

Evidently this arrangement did not give 
satisfaction, and that the laborers were not 
content with their wages for on March 22, 
1631 the following entry appears. “It is 
ordered, (that whereas the wages of car- 
pentrs, joyners, & other artificers & work- 
men, were by order of Court restrayned to 
Pticular somes) shall nowe be left free & att 
libertie as men shall reasonably agree.” 


These Useful Hints 


are vouched for by H. W. Swope of Danville, 
Pennsylvania. He says the best way to rake 
fine lawn grass without tearing the soil is to 
take a common garden rake and drive empty 
22 calibre cartridge cases over the ends of 
the rake teeth. So gadgeted your rake will 
never gouge or tear. 

If you have cracks in your linoleum (and 
who hasn’t), fill them with finely chopped 
cork mixed with liquid glue. When this 
mixture has hardened, rub smoothly with 
emery paper, then paint to match the origi- 
nal linoleum. 


A Good Day 


is just a good day — not a weather breeder. 


Epitaph Hunters 


are legion, but mostly they seek the quaint or 
the funny, unmindful that lots of epitaphs 
that appear funny were not in the least in- 
tended to be. For instance: 


Papa did you wind your watch 


seems humorously absurd until we learn that 
this man was a railroader and these are the 
last words that his wife ever said to him 
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when he went to sleep of nights. 


Tears cannot bring thee back 
Therefore I weep 


may bring a laugh to the graveyard gigglers, 
but the thoughtful will find here a truly 
poignant expression of grief — the futile 
sorrowing of all mankind in the face of death. 


Our Ducks and Geese 


might have gone the way of the heath hen 
and the carrier pigeon if man and nature had 
continued to “‘gang up” on them. The bloody 
guns of the old-time market gunners who 
knew no seasons, the considerable toll taken 
by sports, the thoughtless draining of so 
many great and small natural breeding areas, 
and then the devastating droughts of the 
1930’s that finally and dramatically deci- 
mated the birds: these were the chief factors 
to bring a pitiful and largely needless situa- 
tion into the open. For the last twenty years, 
as a result, government agencies and organ- 
izations like Ducks Unlimited, have labored 
to bring about a 300 percent or better in- 


crease in the waterfowl population. This has 
been done mostly by curbing the shooting 
season and the hours during which the birds 
could be hunted, as well as in restoring manv 
of the breeding areas to their normal condi- 
tions. 

It is wise conservation that looks upon our 
heritage of wildfowl and fish and forests as 
natural crops to be harvested always within 
Man 
must be a humble arbiter at best when he 


a safety margin of natural increase. 


seeks to maintain or establish nature’s laws, 
but is most successful, as in this case of our 
wildfowl, when he seeks only to help nature’s 
plans by following them, rather than divert- 
ing them into man-made channels. 

Since 1938 the open shooting season on 
ducks and geese has been stepped up from 
30 to 80 days, justified apparently by the rate 
of increase in the birds. 


Readers Will Remember 
Mr. Arthur Wallace 


Hillside Chat” appears on our back cover, 


Peach, whose poem 





“The life of swine is short and sorry 
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Pig today and — (see page 10) 















. Pork tomorry.” 


is a frequent contributor to YANKEE. His 
verses have also appeared in Saturday Evening 
Post, New York Times and many other publi- 
cations. He had told us that he knew “one 
artist who gets into his drawings the atmos- 
phere that is truly New Englandish in so far 
as away-from-the-coast 
cerned.” He referred to Mr. Edward San- 
born of Burlington, Vermont, also an old 
YANKEE contributor. It was just a natural to 
run a Sanborn illustration with Mr. Peach’s 


country is con- 


poem. 

We hardly need to introduce another 
familiar name in this issue — Mr. Philbrook 
Paine, whose Mike Bowen stories set in the 
little Yankee town of Nottingvale, have fre- 
quently appeared in these pages. We think 
you'll count this one of the best. Mr. Paine 
tells us that he has been in the Southwest 
Pacific for over a year and a half with the 
Army Transport Service and skippered a 
small ship from Australia to the Philippines. 
We hope he is back now to stay in his home 
at Durham, New Hampshire. 


This Picture of Tomorrow — 


the’kind of terrible tomorrow we dare hope 
the world has avoided — is yet no fantastic 
imagining. Sergeant Applebaum’s poem 
holds the mirror to much of our world to- 
day. 
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THE MASTERS 


Now come the modern troglodytes to dig 

Among the ruin of the cities, yank 

The metal roots, collect the wire twigs, 

To find the warped machines and scratch and 
clank 

Their sides as if to bring the dead alive. 

And they to gather every strange device 

In one great cave and chant loud prayers, 
contrive 

To bring the monsters proper sacrifice. 


A feeble few among them call to mind 
Some dim remembrance of the past, where once 
The wise machines performed their will, but 
find : 
greater 
grunts 
The magic of the old accustomed tone, 
And find themselves unanswered and alone. 
Scr. HAROLD APPLEBAUM, 
Army United States 


This shame — to try with wordless 


“Vermont Vagary” 
was the title to this bit of old New England 
that’we'found‘on our desk the other morning. 
Our correspondent had it from the musty 
church records of Whiting, Vermont, Octo- 
ber 4, 1779. It reads: ‘““The church voted to 
bear elder Rathbun’s extra expense for liquor 
for himself and family, and to have it aver- 
aged on the members of the church, and that 
the Elder call on the deacons of the church 
for said liquor when he is in want of it.” 

Now we are not content to pass that off as 
a vagary. Vermonters were no more given to 
vagaries in 1779 than they are in 1945. This 
entry could but have represented a practical 
solution to a practical matter. Here is our 
guess as to the real story behind the whole 
business. (Then you tell us yours.) 

Elder Rathbun was being paid off in a 
manner suited to his needs and in what was 
considered a respectable currency of the day. 
The Elder’s job included janitoring and start- 
ing the fires in the meeting house throughout 
the long and bitter winters. Naturally he 
needed considerable extra fueling himself to 
get the job done. His wife and, occasionally, 
the children helped and so they were on the 
payroll, too. What true Vermonter could 
have dared suggest that these good folks go 
day after day into that frozen band-box of a 
meeting house, raking up cordwood where 
they might with their numbed and blackened 
fingers, and not a bit of good church cur- 
rency under their belts? 
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cents. 
box number, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N 


the postal regulations and will 
care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


SDD LDL DLL LILA AAA AA igo 


Loot 


Quilter’s Delight — I have boxes of pre-war beautiful 
cotton pieces for rugs, quilts, dolls, etc. Mighty scarce. 
They're yours for whatever you offer that strikes my 
fancy. I'll pack a box full for you, so hurry with your 
swop. O800 (Pa 

Have copies of the Old Farmer's Almanac, for the year 
1800 (but not complete), and would like to swop ~ 
as I am moving shortly. Hurry! Hurry! 0801 (Me. 

Wanted: An ice planer that we can use on our _ key 
rink. Will give you athletic equipment, especially skiis or 
winter c lothing, in swop. 0802 (Mass.) 

Have quite a few old (1890, I should say), N. H. 
stereoscopic views: Crawford Notch, Flume, Laconia 
Depot (very long ago). I would be glad to sell or swop 
reasonably. My own hobby is match book covers. In five 
years, have over 40,000 different covers. 0803 (Fla.) 

My swop is a practically complete file of N. Y. Times 
supplement pictures of World War I, also war posters — 
some rare. Will you offer war bond, stamps or possibly 
maple products? 0804 (Mass.) 

y wish may be your desire: 
state. Want to swop? O805 (Me.) 

Complete sets of ‘‘A History of New Hampshire and 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents" to swop for an 
all-wool bed blanket, or what have you? 0806 (N. H.) 

Will swop or sell my novelty salt shaker collection. 
0807 (Mass.) 

ave man's extra large real rubber raincoat. 
your offer in swop. 0808 (N. J. 

Cleaned out the attic, and found old eye glasses, radio 
parts, watch parts, and gold teeth. I'd just as soon have 
war stamps in swop; they take up less room O809. (N. H.) 

Cold feet? a; large black fur robe. What will you 
swop? 0810 (N. H.) 

Wanted — someone to re-card, and spin some used 
yarn, or has anyone a pair of hand cards? Also want 
boy's bicycle, in very good condition, in swop for new 
approximately 38-inch round, all wool, reversible 
braided rug, beautiful colors. (Mass.) S800 

Tell me where I can find the book, ‘‘ New Hampshire 
Neighbors,"’ even if it's secondhand, and I'll try to find 
what you want. (N. H.) S801 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions”arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper’in touch with another.\The rate is 3c a"word, minimum 25 


‘© answer an ad, enclose a plain ape envelope for forw coming addressed to the 


not ——— the names of pwopee ers. Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of 
e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, 
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and your answer will be forwarded. We do 
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This University is very much in need of a June 1942 
issue of the Y — E magazine. What do you want in 
swop? (N. H.) S& 

I have a ah welding and cutting torch with 
tips, to swop for what have you; also have a very old 
violin to swop, a microphone, and an amperite musical 
instrument pick-up to amplify any string instrument. 
Many other things too let's get together. (N. Y.) S803 
® We will swop a brand-new Farm Freezing Unit for an 
assortment of antiques, bric-a-brac, furniture, rugs, 
silver, jewelry, diamonds, etc. What say? (N ) S804 

I want a kitten, copper teakettle, lady's bic ycle, 
braided rugs, smal! portable henhouse, and have many 
things to offer. Let me know what you want in swop. 
(Mass.) S805 

Will swop Godey'’s Ladies Books, 1861; Harper's, 
1860; back copies YANKEE; violet-ray; some used gar- 
ments in good condition, for what have you? (Mass.) 
. > 

Write description, color, size, price, etc., if you have 
an old stein or iron bank or milk glass you would like 
to swop or sell. (Vt.) S807 

Will swop: Men's clothing, size 44; ladies’ dresses, 
spring and winter coats; tailor-made suits, size 42 and 

, little worn, are all outgrown; also ladies’ coat, size 

; handmade hats (new); handmade crocheted table- 
cath and child's good shoes, size SEE to 84 EE. Am 
interested in dresses, size 46, good dresser set, no tin; 
child's fire truck; boy's very good sled; oak carved tea- 
wagon; mahogany magazine rack; mohowey night or 
telephone table, or what have you? (N. J.) 8 

Doctors, attention!! Will swop one Hogan's high- 
frequency therapy machine for a 16-mm. movie pro- 
jector (Kodak). Also one Macintosh Universal coterizer, 
for outboard motor and 12-gauge Browning automatic 
shotgun. (N. H.) S809 

I've just rummaged all through my old trunks and 
boxes, and have loads of bottles, glass, clothes (not 
worn, but sort of outdated), and most anything you can 
name in the line of household articles. Also have bed- 
room set, brown-painted metal bed, bureau and dresser; 
and black walnut sideboard, very attractive, and on the 
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antique 7-7 Let me know what you have, or what you 
want. (N. H.) S81 

At one time I thought I had a prize in my electric 
cooker, but have given it up, and would like to get it 
off the shelf. I'd swop for defense stamps. Cooker is in 
perfect condition. (Mass.) S811 

If you're collecting ship,models, write me for descrip- 
tion of mine, and tell me what you'll swop. (N. H.) S812 

Have collected quite,a few medium-size colored prints 
of war vessels. Want Photographs, ships of any kind 
under weigh. (N. H.) Au800 

Multigraph machine and folder — perfect qn, 
in N. H. Might consider office furniture in N. u801 

Who has a hand-woven dated coverlet seed’ away 
in the attic or trunk to swop for demi-tasses, modern 
sheer hand-woven scarfs, etc., or possibly a war bond? 
(I1L.) Au802 

Ply me with true N. E. history (Munchausen style), 
but don’t ask for steak, butter, a new car, or cigarettes. 
(N. Y.) Au80 

I want _~ dishes, colored glassware, figurines, 
steins, milk glass, anything old except furniture. What 
do you want? (Me.) Au804 

Rough pine boards — one inch by four to six inches — 
eight to twelve feet — at least two cords — are piled in 
my N. H. garage. Will dicker on the spot or by mail. 
Bring your whittling stick. Au805 

ave Concert Zither, and = swop for Gold Scale on 
stand, with weights. (N. Y.) Au806 

Our round rabbit hutch is plenty large enough for a 
camp; maybe your woodchopper would like to live in it. 
Come get it, bring something to swop. (N. H.) Au807 

American Cookery magazines back to 1896, practically 
a complete file are in my - Have you got the 
old Life or Punch? (N. Y.) Au80: 

Neighbors wouldn't listen “J me, sO my soprano 
saxophone is practically new; also have solid mahogany 
Victorian combination bookcase and yr and many 
antique books, also other books. (N. J.) Aus09 

If you are a collector of Almanacs, you'll surely have 
a swop for three of the 1809, "10 and ‘11 vintage. Two 
published by Thomas, and one by Low. (Fla.) Au810 

Metronome, practically new, is practically yours for 
used bridle. It isn't worth the bridle, a think of the 
pleasure you'll give my kids. Au811 (N 

Like secrets? I have an old magic at, (about 1895) 
— which exposed all tricks. It is a professional magi- 
cian’s book. (N. J.) Au812 

Would you like to live on a beautiful estate in N. H. 
this winter? I could use your N. Y. apartment or 
Washington, D. C., house. Au813 

Will swop some magazine covers and magazine con- 
tents for book on reptiles, or animals. (la.) Au814 

A lonely soldier in a veterans’ home would enjoy 
swopping view cards. (Calif.) Au815 

I have three hardwood bookcases, painted green; and 
if NE have a ‘‘C”’ coupon, you can drive and get them 

E. ae ). But tell me what you have before you 
pa Au816 

Will swop a‘ *‘swop’ "of mage! to a young gentleman 
or young lady which was publis lished in “The Star 

Spangled Seamer” in 1867. (N. Y.) rent 

Victrola records (must be in good condition — no 
rasping), classical, preferably symphonic are what I 
want. You can have recent books. (N. H.) Au818 

For War Stamps, or what have you, I'd like to swop 
four pair of practically new shoes. They fit me in the 
store, but my feet expanded when I got them home. 
Sizes 9AAA, 8}4AAA and 9AAA. (Mass.) Au819 

Have about 100 volumes of books I shall not read 
again — so? What have you? (Wisc.) Au820 

I'd like to have names of shops dealing or collecting 
stereoscopic views of New Hampshire. What would you 
like in swop? (N. H.) Au821 

Anyone interested in buying or swopping back num- 
bers of YANKEE MaGazine, get in touch with me. 
(Mass.) Au822 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


Am going West, and have a lovely farm to dispose of. 
Has house with modern conveniences, and an extra 
large barn for cows, and plenty of land. On Route 101 in 
the Monadnock Region. 0811 (N. H.) 

Will swop for cash or for anything you want, old- 
fashioned dolls and dolls’ parts. (Mass.) S813 

To swop or sell: New 500-ft. length, heavy twist link 
chain, size 8/0, about 34/14. Two used machine 
hangers 1!%6; shafts 1%6-2; drop 10-12. (R. I.) S814 





Plasaipied 


Five cents a Word per insertion — mini- 
mum fate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 











TWIN CONCH SHELLS are what I want for my 
Maine doorstep. Should be fairly good-sized ones with 
nice pink linings. Historic past optional. ANNE MOLLoy, 
Webster Hall, Exeter, New Hampshire. ve 
POPULAR $1.00 STATIONERY — Name, address 
printed. Samples! Honesty Press, Putney, permont 
WANTED: Nickel Novels. — REISCHMAN, Rt. 1, Box 
364, Chicago 31, Illinois. ees 
SONG POEMS wanted to be set to music. Send poem 
for immediate consideration. Five Star Music Mas- 
TERS, 623 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. . 
SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 65 Water 
Street, Exeter, N. H. Plan now for Christmas shopping. 
Bring your list and fill it with unusual purchases. China 
and glass; jewelry. Thousands of Christmas cards! 7 
ONE HUNDRED twenty eight page completely illus- 
trated instruction book. Chock full of ideas and projects 
in all plastics now given with Kosto Plasti-Kit Number 
Three. Postpaid $5.00 in U. S. This kit contains Lucite, 
Catalin, Dyes, Cements, Polishing Materials. No wait- 
ing. Kosto Piasti-Kits, Dept. Yi, 3263 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

WATCHES WANTED — Broken or usable —all 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. Lowe's Holland 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Ls 
FOR SALE: My nice warm beaver tippet. Excellent 
condition; silk lining; three beaver pompoms on each 
end. Price is fifteen dollars. Write Box Bvr, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Tae 

WANT CHRISTMAS ORDERS? Tell YANKEE readers 
about your business and then watch what happens! 
November issue closes Septem 

A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest 
Dubey Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 postpaid. Other combinations. 
Free samples. Excetsior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 

TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Buncu, Welch, Minn. 
CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Special to our YANKEE 
customers and friends — thirty choice cactus and suc- 
culent plants, one beautiful Rosary Vine (ceropegia 
woodii), one generous packet assorted cactus seeds, one 
Orchid cactus — postpaid for $1.25. Parcel of 
selected cuttings for hot-weather planting included with 









































each double order free. No war prices here. Cash or 
money order o.k. Descriptive bargain list and cultural 
directions. Roy Foote, Desert rden Nursery, 401 


East 110th Street, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 844 x 11, $2.50. Excellent 
gga LEM’S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 








PLEASE DON'T throw away your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Arthur Terry, Short Hills, N. J., who will make. 
new eyes for the needy from chem. 

WANTED: OLD Presidential buttons and badges; old 
trade cata! es, old sporting — guides, ol circus 
material, old cigarette, trade, advertising and playing 
cards, relics, etc. — D. Setret, 1155 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

HARD TO GET parts for stoves, furnaces, etc. shipped 
c.o.d. to door. Give manufacturer’s name and number, 
fuel used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Be sure and mention 
YANKEE. Louts INGRAHAM, Brookline, New Hampshire. 
WANTED: INDIAN relics and old pistols. Ear. 
Romey, Bluffton, Indiana. 


STAMPS — SO Japan or 25 Guatemala (specify) free 
with low and medium priced approvals. ELL, 3719 
North Southport Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Gab {xchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. 















I'm at my job making adorable sock dolls, little girl 
variety, pigtails, bonnet and dresses with a cute paint 
face, and one on your Xmas tree would make anyone 
happy for a mere seventy-five cents. Extra good ma- 
terials. JO800 

Versatile bachelor wishes to contact 6-ft. bachelor 
widower. Hairbrush-disciplined and horseback-raised. 
Own, manage home estate. Broad-minded, well read, 
lover of good music. Stock, poultry, geese, greenhouses, 
saddle horses. (One person only.) In swop, fine house- 
keeper, caretaker, plain cook, etc. No loafers need reply. 
A-1 references. Average wages for good treatment. 
jJos0o1 

A busy gal will write anyone in uniform or on distant 
ports or outposts if it will make them happy. Will send 
magazines, good luck charms and surprises. JO802 

We're looking for apple pickers, farm assistance, and 
woodchoppers. What are you looking for? Apply at 
once. JO803 

Wish to care for cripple, semi-invalid, young, middle- 
aged or elderly gentleman who is headed South or West 
for winter. Good wages plus maintenance. A-1 refer- 
ences. JO804 

Looking for a good couple as caretaker in the winter 
and general gardener in the summer. salary and 
house. Must have good references. Two in family. JS800 

Woman wanted to help with housework and care of 
two small children. Permanent job in good home. High 
wages. JAu 

If you're in the market for free-lance material, write 
me what kind, length, and your rate. JAu805 

Waiting for my husband to come home from the 
Navy leaves time on my hands that I'd like to use. 
Have been a reporter and office manager, but would 
consider other ‘‘duration” work. JAu 

Would like to work for lady (no children) who goes 
either South or West in the winter. JAu807 

Chopping cord wood is an art, and if you know how, 
you can work in the woods of New Hampshire for quite 
some time. JAu808 

Will give light services as lady's companion, or home- 
keeper in refined N. E. home, all, or part time. JAu809 

Professional man who can do light work about the 
place, painting, general repairs, caretaker, will swop 
services and companionship for healthful country room 
and simple board in refined home. JAu810 





Next year’s weather now 





The Old FARMER’S 


ALMANAC 
for 1946 


will be published about November 
first. Be sure this popular Christ- 
mas stocking item finds its way to 
Uncle Jim, Aunt Edith, Pop, 
Mom, and all the kids (no matter 
where they are). 

Advance orders will be accepted 
for quantities of not less than ten 
copies. Price 15¢ each. Gift cards 
and mailing envelopes included. 

Yankees, INc., Publishers 
Dublin, N. H. 








[] One Year $2 
C] Two Years $4 
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HILLSIDE CHAT 


by Arthur Wallace Peach 


“Plough your fields for fifty years, 
Watch the seasons come and go, 
See the dawns rise on the hills, 
Watch the sunset’s glow; 


*“Count the hours in between, 
Count the harvests fat or lean, 
Glance up at the stars at night, 
See your home with panes alight; 


“And you’ll learn a lot of things, 
Thoughts that stay, and some with wings, 
A kind of working wisdom made 
In meadow sun and forest shade, 

A way of life, its turns and crooks, 
That you'll never find in books!” 


He turned to plough the furrow through. 
He nodded and I nodded too. 




















